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Although Afghanistan’s contributions had enriched the culture of Central Asia 
and beyond during the pre-Islamic and Islamic period, its fortunes fell on bad days 
early in the 19th Century. Through the vagaries of circumstance and the adverse 
balance of historical events the hopes and aspirations of its people repeatedly found 
expression only in successive, costly and bloody wars for Independence. But if the 
cost was tremendous, the sacrifice was worthwhile. 

Unfortunately, the chroniclers of the Afghan cause have too often been its 
enemies. The damage done by such distortions is obvious. 

Thus, an attempt has been made in the following pages to present an accurate 
panorama of the "Afghan Scene”—past and present. A mere two hundred pages, of 
course, are barely enough to do justice to a task deserving many volumes. Admittedly, 
then, to portray properly the "Afghan Story,” immersed as it is in thousands of years 
of history, is beyond the scope of this volume. Thus, this first serious attempt at tell¬ 
ing an honest story of the Afghan people, through the medium of pictures, gives only 
a glimpse into "Afghan Life.” If, however, it can be of use to serious students of 
"Afghan Life,” the author has accomplished his mission. 

If in scanning these pages the reader discovers that both the people and the 
government of Afghanistan are determined to make up for lost time, and if he gets 
the impression that Afghans are proud of their past, conscious of their present and con¬ 
fident of their future, the efforts of the author and his associates are amply rewarded. 

Abdussattar Shalizi 
President of Planning Department, 
Ministry of Planning 


His Majesty Mohammed Zahir Shah, symbol of the unity of the Afghan People 
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Independence Monument, 
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History and geography have made Afghanistan the great crossroad of Asia. Bounded on the 
North by U.S.S.R., on the west by Iran, pointing a long finger eastwards across the top of Kashmir 
and India to touch the Chinese border, and once stretching southward to meet the Arabian sea, 
Afghanistan’s valleys and mountain passes, broad plateaus and rolling flatlands were crisscrossed by 
the deep-worn trails of countless trading caravans long before the birth of Christ. And generations 
before Columbus discovered the New World, Afghanistan’s cities like Kabul, Kandahar, Herat, 
Ghazni and Balkh were the thriving centers of a civilization that saw Afghan kings enthroned as far 
away as Delhi, while names and places later to become famous in world history were already linked to 
the Afghan past and were legend throughout the East—places like the Khyber Pass, the Bolan Pass, 
the Gomal Pass, the Pamirs and the Hindu Kush; names like Alexander the Great, Tamerlane, 
Genghis Khan and Marco Polo. 

Today, modern airliners wing their way high above the old trade routes. The camel trails have 
spread into a widening network of smooth-surfaced roadways busy with the heavy traffic of motor 
trucks loaded with the fruits of farm and industry. Cities and factories hum with quickened energy. 
Schools and hospitals dot the land. 

It is a picture of this present-day Afghanistan that is presented in these pages—a picture set 
against the rich historical background that is the Afghan heritage and projecting into the ever- 
brightening future that is its goal. 

If the picture is often colorful, it is because Afghanistan itself is a land resplendent in color and 
beauty—from the lofty blue-white grandeur of its snow-capped peaks, to the green softness of its 
crop-heavy highland plateaus nestling in the mountains shadows, to the pastel-tinted brilliance of 
desert sands scattered across its sun-drenched lowlands. 

If the story is sometimes dramatic, it is because drama, too, is part and parcel of this land—a 
land where the long centuries have seen stubborn waves of would-be conquerors thrown back defeated, 
where a proud people have twice rebuilt their ruined cities from the smoldering ashes left by invaders, 
and where the challenge of today—no less forceful than those before—is to develop the country’s 
abundant natural and human resources and to match the twentieth century stride for stride. 

Again, it is hoped that these pages will show something of how far Afghanistan has traveled 
the uphill road to progress in the forty years since once again gaining its independence, the nation 
became master of its own affairs. 

The way has not been easy. With the country severely handicapped, first by a shortage of funds 
resulting from years of economic under-development imposed on her by pressures from outside and 
later by the general crippling effects of World War II, it was abundantly clear at the outset that the 
challenge was, in many ways, the most difficult that the country had ever faced. 

Yet, without hesitation, Afghanistan set out to develop its long dormant resources and to raise 

the tragically low living standards of its people. 

Vast strides had to be taken with boldness and imagination. Education had to be made uniform 
and systematic. Health problems had to be tackled. Reforms of major significance had to be inaugu¬ 
rated in almost every area of the Nation’s economy; plans had to be designed for better and more 
abundant farm production, and minor industries initiated. Roads needed to be built and communica¬ 
tion facilities extended so that the public could be kept abreast of both internal and external affairs. 

All these things were of the utmost necessity and all needed an abundance of time, technology 
and money. The effort began at a time when the country was dangerously deficient in all three. 


Picture of the fading past, a camel train interrupts new 
highway construction 
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Somehow, however, the impossible was made to seem only difficult, and Afghanistan began to 
move steadily, if slowly, ahead. That the country was able to draw on a deep and fertile heritage of 
cultural inspiration under the visionary leadership of His Majesty Mohammed Zahir Shah no doubt 
accounts for the first fruitful progress against the ‘impossibles’ during the early years. 

Later, other nations and their agencies came to help the Afghan cause, and a host of visitors— 
the famed and the unknown—public figures and executives—teachers and technicians—all found their 
way to Afghanistan’s side. They brought precious aid and shared themselves in the unforgettable 
experience of seeing a nation emerge from the dusty garb of the past and take on the bright dress of 
the modern world. 

Particularly in the last five years has Afghanistan reaffirmed its dedication to progress. During this 
period, under the leadership of Prime Minister Daoud who is concurrently the Minister of Planning 
it has demonstrated time and again that the impossible can still be achieved. 

Education, for example, advanced farther under the Five-Year Plan than most persons twenty 
years ago would have thought it possible to achieve in a decade. 

Indeed, most of the photographs contained in this book would not have been possible a short 
five years ago. 

To list all, or even most, of the results achieved under the First Five-Year Plan would, of course, 
be impossible in so brief an introduction. Not that this is by any means to suggest that the struggle 
is over and all battles won; far from it. But even the most casual observer of the Afghan scene over 
the past five years cannot but have been impressed by some of the more outstanding achievements. 
Such an observer would know, for example, that textile plants and sugar factories have gone into 
operation, that cement plants and giant workshops are now in full production. He would know that 
busy airports have been opened, that heavy roadways have been laid, and that the voice of Radio 
Kabul can be heard in distant parts of the world. He would have heard that the once-dreaded malaria 
in Afghanistan is now almost entirely a thing of the past and that nearly every Afghan boy and girl 
can now get started in public school. And he would also have been aware of the far-reaching social 
reforms that now enable the women of Afghanistan to begin taking their rightful place in the newly 
developing national image. 

Above all, he would almost certainly have sensed the new dreams and bold plans that envisage 
a new and fuller life for all Afghanistan. 

But the pictures speak for themselves, and it is with what we hope is pardonable pride that we 
welcome readers everywhere to join on a colorful tour of modern-day Afghanistan, moving once 
again in step with her historic destiny. 


Loading karakul (Persian lamb) skins for shipment abroad at Kandahar International 
Airport 














CONSUMER GOOOS IMPORTS 

PERCENT INCREASE, 1956-1958 
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Ba rge unloading a» Kizil Kala, river port opposite U.S.S.R. border 
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Cotton processing plant, Kunduz 
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THE LAND 
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ETERNAL SNOW 
TO SHIFTING SANDS 



Afghanistan is a land of endless variety. Its 683,020 kilometers (260,000 square miles) of moun¬ 
tains, deserts, forests, plains and fertile plateaus range from the eternal snows blanketing the 6,100 
meters (20,000-foot) peaks of the Hindukush mountains in the north to the shifting red sands of 
the Seistan deserts in the south. One of its northernmost provinces, Wakhan, is locked in winter ice 
for nine months of every year, while parts of Chakansur in the south-west know only year-round 
summer, with temperatures reaching 120° in the shade at the season s peak. Yet, many regions like 
the centrally located Loghar Valley and the Kabul Plains enjoy long, mild spring and summer seasons 
and bask in a climate that yields two harvests per year. 

Rainfall averages a scant fifteen inches per year, but rivers swollen with the spring thaw of mountain 
snows have brought devastating floods to the plains and valleys far below. 

Bounded on all sides by land, Afghanistan shares a 1,937 kilometer (1,200-mile) northern border, 
marked partly by the Oxus river with the Soviet Union’s provinces of Tajikistan, Uzbekistan and 
Turkemenistan. To the east, across the vast tundra of the lofty Pamir Plateau, often called The Roof 
of the World,” is the Sinkiang Province of China. Westward, winding unevenly through contrasting 
landscapes of deserts and valleys, river and lakes, the border runs next to Iran. To the south, past the 
great central basin of the Arachosian Plains, the present boundary passes through Baluchistan. The 
country has some 9,195 kilometers (3,500 miles) of border but no seacoast. 

The country has natural resources of great variety in considerable, if undeveloped, abundance. 
Mineral deposits include iron, coal, copper, lead, chrome, lapis lazuli, asbestos and sizeable oil 

deposits. . 

Kabul, the Nation's capital with 350,000 population, lies 1,830 meters (6,000 feet) above sea level, 
within sight of the towering Hindukush some 62 kilometers (fifty miles) to the north. Here the 
Loghar river, after winding its way nearly a hundred miles northward through its crop-rich valley, 
joins the Kabul river which begins a rocky descent southeast to the Khyber Pass 242 kilometers 
(150 miles) away. 

Of all the rivers of Afghanistan, the Helmand River is the longest and perhaps at present the 
most significant. Rising at 3,810 meters (12,500 feet), high in the Paghman mountains in Kabul 
Province, it flows some 1,007 kilometers (625 miles) through the heart of Kandahar and Girishk prov¬ 
inces before emptying its waters into the lakes and swamps of Seistan in the southwest corner of 
the country near Iran. 

Sweeping southwest through its enormous valley, the Helmand has altered the face and future 
of Afghanistan time and again. In the distant past it was for generations the source of an elaborate 
irrigation system whose canals fanned out to support a thriving civilization and brand its lower 
valley as 'the granary of Central Asia.’ After the destruction of its canals, hundreds of years ago, by 
invading marauders, however, the once life-giving Helmand waters brought only silt from the high¬ 
lands, its floodcrests pouring down tons of debris into the open plains where it was spread, dried out 
and swirled back again, wind-blown, in everlasting and desolating movement. 

Recently the Government of Afghanistan has begun to harness the Helmand’s mighty potential 
once again. Many kilometers of canals have been rebuilt; populations are returning; and the Helmand 
Valley may soon re-live its bygone days of abundance. 

Further, the Helmand, like many other Afghan rivers, offers a bonus: the rich potential of water 
power. It has been estimated that Afghanistan’s rivers contain ample power resources to make the 
country independent of all other sources of energy. The recent Five-Year Plan brought dozens of 
dams and hydroelectric stations. New plans call for others—a welcome addition that offers new promise 
for the future of Afghanistan and its people. 


Scenic contrast of snow-capped mountains and quiet green 
v alley is typical of Afghan countryside 
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The sparkling waters of the Band-i-Amir Lakes overflows 
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Pastel-tinted cliffs tower majestically behind an ancient landmark on the plains near Doab 
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Spring, in mid-April, brings fresh water and new 
green to the farmlands 
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In fall the landscape softens to brown and yellow as farmers 
work at the harvests 
























The Logar, one of Afghanistan's many rivers, 
in mid-February 
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A villager clears a footpath to his home after a snowstorm in the 
Paghman foothills 
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Winters can be intense in some parts of the country, 
temperatures sometimes dropping to —23°C (10° below 
zero F) 
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Summer brings abundant sunshine throughout Afghanistan. Precipi- I 
tation seldom occurs from June through October 
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Sunset bathes the rugged cliffs of the central Hindu Kush in a 
kaleidoscope of shapes and shadows 
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Bala Hissar, site of the struggle of the Afghan people for independence 
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Head of Buddist monk, found 1923, dates to 1st century A.D. 
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THE ROAD FROM YESTERDAY 



Afghanistan has behind it a long and glorious past, and for centuries it held the banner of 
civilization in the heart of Central Asia. It was here that migrant Aryan tribes settled near the Hindukush 
some 5,000 years ago to found the land of "Aryana"—by which the country was first known—and to 
begin a way of life that produced two great religions, Brahamanism and Zoroastrianism; established 
flourishing schools of art and literature; fostered dynasties that ruled an empire extending from parts 
of present-day China and the Soviet Union to cover most of India and present-day Persia; and ul¬ 
timately led to modern Afghanistan. 

Today the city of Balkh, or "Mother of Cities," some 644 kilometers (400 miles) north of Kabul 
and built around 3,000 B.C., still hides beneath its unexcavated ruins the remains of the early Afghan 
kings who ruled their broad lands unconquered until their strongholds fell to Alexander the Great 
after four years of bitter conquest in 328 B.C. 

After Alexander, the Graeco-Bactrian influence remained dominant in Afghan culture for several 
centuries until it began to decline under the impact of Buddhism late in the Second Century B.C. 
By the First Century A.D. Afghanistan had developed Buddhist traditions which flourished for nearly 
a thousand years. Afghan missionaries spread out to carry Buddhism to all parts of Asia. 

But within less than a dozen decades after the birth of Mohammed "The Praised One" at Mecca 
in 568 A.D., the teachings of Islam had begun to gain a foothold in Afghanistan’s southern 
provinces. By the beginning of the Ninth Century A.D. wave after wave of Arab advances finally 
brought to power Tahir, first independent King of the Muslim Tahirid Dynasty, as ruler of Balkh, 
Takharistan, Herat, Nishapur, Kirman and Seistan, and even after the Tahirids were overthrown in 
880 the religion of Islam continued to gain huge masses of followers, bringing a way of life to 
Afghanistan which is country-wide today. 

By 1,200 A.D. Afghan culture and authority had spread north beyond the Oxus and south to 
include the entire area west of the Indus River, but two explosive invasions soon shook the country 
to its core. The wild forces of Genghis Khan, sweeping like a tidal wave of destruction from the 
North, all but totally destroyed Afghanistan, and Tamerlang in a conquest that lasted eight years, 
destroyed what little was left of the country hardly a century later. 

The country’s recovery from these onslaughts was painfully slow, but by 1,526 A.D. Afghan 
influence had spread even farther than before—two Afghan emperors in succession, Humayun and 
Sher Shal Suri, reigned in Delhi, and Afghan rule included not only Kabul and India, but Kashmir 
as well. 

For the next 300 years the Afghan story is that of the struggles of her people against foreign rule. 
Against overwhelming odds, however, the coming years saw both the country’s lands and authority 
diminished bit by bit. Internal strife brought an end to Afghan influence in Persia and India. Lands 
north of the Oxus were lost to Tzarist Russia. And by 1841 British troops were garrisoned in Kabul 
and the first of the three costly Anglo-Afghan wars had begun. 

In 1893 the country suffered its last great territorial loss—the so-called North-West Frontier of 
India and the territory of Baluchistan, known today as Pashtunistan. 

Not until 1919, in the War of Independence or Third Anglo-Afghan War, were the peoples’ 
demand for independence made complete. First, the USSR, after a decisive Afghan victory over the 
British at Thai, then Great Britian, Turkey, France, Germany and other countries at last officially 
recognized Afghanistan as an independent, sovereign State. 


arch of Qaleh Bist near Lashkargah date 
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2000 -year-old Greek coin 
found on Bagram plains 
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a ssive 175 foot statue of Buddha carved in sandstone near Bamian attracted 
'Ousands of worshippers before the advent of Islam in Afghanistan 
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"Vase of Pharos/' showing Lighthouse of Alexandria, 
was found at Begram near Kabul in 1937 and dates to 
1st Century A.D. 
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Greek Heads housed in Kabul Museum document Graeco-Bactrian 
era of 2nd-3rd Centuries B.C. 
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Illuminated book from early Islamic Period, 700-900 A.D. 
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Bronze plate found near Ghazni, belonging to 1 2 Century 
A.D. 
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Remains of the Shrine of Sheikh Mohammed Parsa at Balkh, 
“Mother of Cities." 
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Mile after mile of scattered ruins across Seistan Deserl 
are silent reminder of once-flourishing early Islamic 
civilization. 
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Tomb of His Late Majesty Mohammed 
Nadir Shah, father of present King. 



Tomb of Babar Shah, the founder of the 
Moghul Empire. 
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Mosque at Herat 
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EVERY MAN A BROTHER 


At mid-1961 the total population of Afghanistan was estimated at some 13,800,000. Few coun¬ 
tries of the world have a population more technically diverse, and yet united in a common struggle 
to recapture their place among the nations of the world. About 60 percent of the Afghan people are 
Pashtuns, descendents of the original Aryan settlers and some 20 percent are Tajiks, descended along 
the same racial lines but speaking the Dari language, while the remaining 20 percent of the population 
contains large numbers of Hazaras and Arabs who also speak Dari, and Uzbeks, Turkomans, and 
Kirgiz, with still different languages reflecting their various origins. 

But Afghanistan’s racial diversity has little meaning except to an ethnologist. Ask any Afghan 
to identify a neighbor and he calls him only a brother. William O. Douglas, a Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, has written: u One can go to any Afghan home and be warmly received. If 
there were only one room it would be turned over to him (the guest). I went among them alone, with 
no badge to mark*my rank or identify me. They knew only that I was an American, and I received 
nothing but kindness.” 

Indeed, the national code of Pashtanwaly parallels the Islamic teaching of which all, except less 
than one percent, of the Afghan population are followers. Thus, another writer, a Persian, wrote: 

"If you ask even a poor Afghan who is dressed in rags and is your servant who he is, he will 
answer with pride that he is a Pashtoon. From his expression and the tone of his voice you can see 
that he is proud of being a Pashtoon.” 

On the whole, Afghans are a hardy pastoral people who turn to the land for a livelihood. Most 
of the population is concentrated not so much in the plains as in the high mountain valleys, and since 
landlordism with a few people owning vast land areas is uncommon, hundreds of thousands of Afghan 
families live on their own farms, expanding them by bringing adjacent virgin plots under cultivation 
from generation to generation. 

There are also some 2,400,000 Pushtu-speaking nomads who travel constantly back and forth 
from summer pastures in the central part of the country to warm winter quarters in the eastern and 
southern lowlands. Along Afghanistan’s quiet backroads these ’Kochis’, as they are called, are among 
the country’s proudest and most colorful people as they lead their valuable caravans of camels and live¬ 
stock from village to village. They are also some of Afghanistan’s shrewdest and most diligent traders. 

Most Afghans are enthusiastic sportsmen and their choice of sports reflects the ruggedness of 
their way of life. Hunting and mountain climbing are popular and western sports like football, 
basketball and hockey have attracted enthusiastic followings. But the national game of Buzkashi— 
dragging of the goat—is considered by many to be the world’s most rugged sport. It is played by 
two teams consisting of 50 to 1,000 riders who, thundering across the plains on horseback like mounted 
football players with the heavy carcass of a goat taking the place of the ball, attempt to drop the prize 
into a circular pit to score. As a horseman at full gallop leans from his saddle almost to the ground to 
retrieve the ninety-pound carcass and sweeps through the charging defense to the cheers of the crowd, 
the scene is is indeed awe-inspiring. 

Today new kinds of Afghan personalities are coming to the fore—students, teachers, mechanics, 
scientists and engineers—but all are marked by the rugged experience of the Afghan past, and if the 
numbers are small, the lists are still growing. In their hands every ’brother’ is confident that the 
country’s needs will be firmly met. 


Devout Moslems, few Afghans fail to heed the daily calls 
to prayer. 
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banners mark Independence Day celebration. Festivals attract thousands to major cities. 
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Guardians of Afghan heritage 
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Pushtun tribesmen 
sitting at council. 
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Mounted warrior-drummer from northern prov- 
,r »ces is ready for the service of his country. 
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Strong, hard-working farmers form the nation’s backbone. 
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Making the prized Afghan rugs is a community 
affair. Most rugs come from northern provinces. 
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Dance and drum teams compete for honors at festival times. 
Competition is intense, attracts hundreds of participants. 
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Young horseman from the northern plains. 
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Expert horsemen, Afghans thrill to 
the hard-riding sport of Buzkashi. 






























A shy Kochi maiden. Some 2,000,000 Afghans 
are Kochis, nomads who travel with the seasons. 




Kochi caravan passing village outskirts. 






Hardy Afghan life produces a variety of types. 
Father-son relationships are especially strong. 
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SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 



Education is the foundation of social development. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH FACILITIES 
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THE NEW LOOK 


Three areas of a country’s social development—health, education and public welfare—are largely 
the measure of its vitality. Today, without sacrificing the valued strength and variety of its own per¬ 
sonality, Afghanistan wears a new look in all three, but if it is possible to select any single one as 
most vital to the country’s future, it is likely to be education. Because of this, one of the first acts of 
the new government after the 1919 Independence was to begin plans for widespread training of Afghan 
children. Until then, the country’s sole educational institutions consisted of one high school and a 
few primary schools at Kabul, a limited teachers’ training course and a single military school. Today, 
the Constitution makes education for all Afghan children compulsory and free of charge. 

In addition to the stimulating effects of mandatory primary education, rapid development of 
secondary, vocational and higher education facilities by the Ministry of Education has helped to im¬ 
prove Afghanistan’s general educational picture at all levels—and at a remarkable rate. In both second¬ 
ary and vocational schools, for example, enrollments have increased by more than 70 percent during the 
last five years, while university enrollment has more than doubled. Nor has growth been confined to 
the urban areas; in the rural communities the number of village schools and the number of students 
have also more than doubled since 1955. 

Similar progress has been made in attending the Nation’s health needs. Thus, although modern 
medicine was all but totally unknown in Afghanistan at the turn of the century and the people were 
prey to a host of the most dreaded killer diseases known to science, the country today has little to 
fear from the dangers of epidemic disease. Malaria and typhus have been all but eradicated; smallpox 
is under control; cholera is almost completely a disease of the past. 

The country began a serious program to meet its long-range health needs under the guidance 
of His Late Majesty Mohammed Nadir Shah. Through his direction Afghan medical students were 
sent to study abroad. He ordered the establishment of a national medical school with the help of 
foreign specialists in 1931. And it was with his gift of personal funds that Afghanistan’s first tubercu¬ 
losis hospital was built in 1932. Additional impetus was given by His Majesty the present King 
Mohammed Zahir Shah through his own personal gifts of funds donated for the construction of three 
women’s hospitals at Mazar-i-Sharif, Herat and Kandahar. 

In recent years, especially during the Five-Year Plan, the present Ministry of Health has brought 
further broad advances to all areas of public health. Thus, Afghanistan today not only has dozens of 
modern hospitals with the most up-to-date medical equipment, but mobile medical units now visit 
even the most remote villages and bring medical services, particularly vaccination and inoculation, to 
places where diseases once went practically unchecked. 

Other social problems—housing, community development, public welfare and general cultural 
adjustments—have been no less vigorously attacked. New building construction, is mushrooming in 
both the private and public sectors. Many new homes and apartments are helped by loans from Gov¬ 
ernment banks, and builders are encouraged by various Government agencies to develop maximum 
numbers of medium and low-cost housing units. Some families who occupy the new homes may 
undoubtedly experience modern home life for the first time. Campaigns are already underway to 
provide for necessary cultural changes through informal education including adult literacy programs, 
child and home care training, village development projects, and sanitation teaching. 

Everywhere, a note of change is in the air as Afghanistan seeks to bring a better life to all the 
people; to develop its vigorous human resources with dignity and peace. 


School, Kandahar. 
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nurse from village clinic near Kabul. 
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Biology class, Kabul University. 
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Kabul University students changing classes. Enrollment has doubled in last four years. 
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The College library 


Engineering students on field project. 
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Student nurses at Maternity Hospital, Kabul. 


Air School campus, Kandahar. 


Class in aviation traffic control. 
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Arithmetic becomes a game for young primary school students. 
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Emergency surgery at the new Avicinna Hospital. 
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X-ray room at a tuberculosis sanitarium. 
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Cotton Company hospital at Kunduz. 
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Most hospitals give extensive post-natal care to young mothers. 
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Father and son at first meeting. 
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Infant ward at feeding time. 
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Park Cinema, like many others, provides 
the needed entertainment. 
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Employees entering Gulbahar Textile Factory. 
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FROM MANPOWER TO MACHINES 


As a predominantly agricultural and trading country, Afghanistan has long been able to meet 
most of its needs with manpower skills alone. Today, however, the country has a growing variety of 
industries, and with industrial expansion figuring largely in plans for the future, the old ways will 
no longer serve. It is here that the country faces one of its most difficult challenges, for the changeover 
from men to machines must be managed against a background of industrial progress which is un¬ 
fortunately recent. 

History reveals part of the story. During much of the 19th century the country’s resources were 
either consumed in a long series of wars in defense of its independence or they were blocked by 
forced periods of commercial isolation which left little opportunity for industrial and economic prog¬ 
ress. Thus, the first modern industrial plants in Afghanistan, a woollen mill and an armaments fac¬ 
tory, were not built until the late 1890’s. 

Independence brought the beginning of a new industrial climate and the reestablishment of 
international contacts, but the creation of modern industry was still hampered by such adverse factors 
as shortages of capital, technical personnel and transport facilities. Through government initiative, 
however, a few small plants were established for the production of matches, leather, shoes, knit¬ 
wear and cement. 

But not until the 1930’s was the country able to mark its first substantial industrial breakthrough. 
Two factors were largely responsible: new road construction which linked heretofore commerically 
inaccessible provinces with the financial and government centers at Kabul, and establishment of 
Afghanistan’s first bank, the Bank Milli Afghan, which encouraged industrial expansion by lending 
funds outright to many ventures and joining hands with others in partnership. With the way thus 
opened, a textile mill at Pulikhumri with a capacity of 14,000,000 meters of cloth per year, a beet- 
sugar factory at Baghlan with an annual capacity of 5,000 tons, and a cotton processing plant with 
equipment for ginning, pressing and oil extraction at Kataghan were soon in operation. 

Yet, however significant these early industrial gains may have been, they seem small when 
compared to recent developments under the Five-Year Plan with the help of foreign aid. Between 
1956 and 1959, for example, cotton textile production increased nearly 40 percent, and one plant was 
built—the Gulbahar Textile Mills—with a one-shift capacity of 17,000,000 meters annually. Other 
industries show similar gains. Artificial silk production, for example, was negligible in Afghanistan 
before 1955; today the country produces nearly 200,000 meters annually. Again, before 1958 Afghani¬ 
stan had to import the bulk of its cement supply; today a plant at Jabelseraj has made a good begin¬ 
ning. Deposits of minerals and building stones are being steadily developed and motor workshops, 
ceramics factories, soap plants and furniture factories are among the many other industries now 
in operation. 

One of the biggest factors behind Afghanistan’s growing industrialization, of course, is electric 
power. And, turning first to water power because present supplies of coal and oil are limited, the 
country now has 13 hydro-electric plants. These, together with 11 diesel electric plants and two 
steam-generator electric plants, supply some 83,000,000 kilowatt hours of electricity annually. Mean¬ 
while, recognizing that the country’s most critical industrial need is still technical skill, the government 
is giving every attention to training Afghan youth for responsible roles in the new industrial scene. 

The Government of Afghanistan has taken steps to attract both foreign capital and technical 
skill interested in taking part in the country’s many needed industrial developments. Official prepara¬ 
tions have been made, to give all possible assistance to overseas businessmen interested in exploring 
the country’s many potentials and setting up new industries. 

Skilled workers like these press operators are building new standards for themselves 
an d their country. 
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Sarobi hydro-electric plant on Kabul River is one of 
the country's foremost power stations. 
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Khanabad hydro-electric plant built by 
Kunduz Cotton Company. 
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Boghra Power House near Girishk provides much-needed electricity for the region. 
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Coal, second most important power source in Afghanistan, 
has increased output 23 per cent since 1959. 
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Gulbahar Textile Plant is one of the most 
modern in Asia. 
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Technician examines geological sample. 
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Shrinking and sizing cloth at Gulbahar Textile Plant. 
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Baghlan Sugar Factory processes 35,000 tons sugar 
beets annually. 
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Pul-i-Khumri textile mill supplies a portion of the 
national need. 
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A valuable by-product, cotton seed oil at Kunduz 
is prepared for shipment to Kabul. 
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Hojary Nojary Factory (joinery and lapidary) produces 
artistic inlaid marble and lapis lazuli work. The finest quality 
lapis lazuli in the world is found in Afghanistan. 
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When the Ghori Cement Plant near Pul-i-Khumri is 
completed, Afghanistan will be supplied with much- 
needed additional cement. 
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A finished table top. 
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Cement plant at Jabal-us-Siraj. 
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Electrical distribution system is installed for the city 
of Kandahar. 









































Modern machinery gives an assist to the ancient art 
of woodworking. 
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A growing metropolis such as Kabul is served by 
well-equipped bakeries. 
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Preparation of dough at the Kabul Silo and Bakery. 




























































Zenda Banon automotive workshop. 













International trucks being assembled 
for the first time in Afghanistan. 
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Shaker ceramics 
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Omaid textile factory 


Private industry plays an important part in the economic life of Afghanistan 
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Kandahar International Airport 
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CONQUEST OF 
A RUGGED TERRAIN 


To landlocked Afghanistan, heart of the great Asian Continent but cut off from all its seas, few 
needs are more urgent than transportation. Unfortunately, however, few needs have been more difficult 
to satisfy; for if the country’s rugged landscape is the artist’s delight, it is the despair of the transport 
engineer. Not only do the vast expanses of steppes and mountain ranges, the narrow gorges and passes, 
the swift-flowing rivers, and the uncertain desert sands create stubborn barriers to traffic, but swiftly 
changing climatic conditions, seasonal thaws and runoffs of snow and ice, and constantly shifting 
extremes of temperature add their own perverse natures to the challenge. Together, Afghanistan’s 
formidable host of transportation problems imposes a heavy drain on both the country’s technical 
skills and its national economy. 

Yet, the short span of the First Five-Year Plan has seen many of the old barriers crumble. The 
1956 total of scarcely 1,600 kilometers (1,000 miles) of all-weather main roads and 1,280 kilometers 
(800 miles) of seasonably motorable roads has by today been increased to some 11,250 kilometers 
(7,000 miles) of good primary and secondary roadways carved through the country’s rugged terrain; 
the country’s meager 1955 airline consisting of only two rented aircraft has been expanded to the 
present-day Aryana Airlines with a multi-plan system which not only covers the whole of Afghanistan, 
but also flies from Kabul and Kandahar to Teheran, Beirut, Mecca, Karachi, Delhi, Prague and Frank¬ 
furt; and recent construction on several new river projects may soon open the way for river transport. 

To the everyday travelers, of course—farmers moving their produce to market and truckers 
hauling merchandise to and from the factories—roadways are the first concern. And today, thanks to 
an accelerated roads building program supported by the Ministry of Public Works, during the last 
five years, a network of roadways links most of the important cities in the country. 

Running through the heart of the farmlands and factory districts and beginning at Kabul, the 
hub, the present roads system runs in a vast circle across the central mountains to Kunduz and Mazar-i- 
Sharif; west to Maimana, Herat and Farah; southeast to Kandahar; and back to Kabul. Then, like 
giant spokes in a wheel, other roads stretch away from the hub to touch the country’s farthest borders. 
Among them are roads leading from Kunduz and Mazar to the Soviet border, from Herat into Iran, 
from Kandahar to Chaman and from Kabul to Peshawar—traditional route for the bulk of Afghani¬ 
stan’s export-import trade with India, Pakistan and other countries, and today well on its way to 
becoming one of the most heavily traveled roadways in the East. 

But although Afghanistan’s improving roadways system has taken a long step toward solving 
many transportation problems, surface transportation alone cannot, of course, serve all the country’s 
needs. Thus, the Afghan Air Authority has begun a bold and far-reaching program to develop an 
extensive airways system including a number of all-weather ports, several newer and faster aircraft, 
and a full complement of meteorological, mechanical servicing, navigational, and training institutions. 

Certainly, for the Afghan Air Authority, for the Ministry of Public Works, and for others help¬ 
ing the country to keep pace with the ever-growing needs for transportation facilities, the problems 
will continue to be enormous. Not the least of these are capital and technical skills. But if progress 
under the First Five-Year Plan is any clue to the future, Afghanistan will have, by the end of the 
Second Plan, a fully modernized transportation system to her credit. 


Carving this road through Tangi Gharo gorge was a monumental undertaking. 
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Ariana Airlines office serves na¬ 
tional and international passengers 




Afghan hostesses returning 
from a training flight. 









Afghan technicians assume the important 
responsibility of aircraft maintenance. 
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Electrical maintenance 
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Engine overhaul 
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Road construction near Jalalbad. 
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Asphalting the road near Torkham. An ex¬ 
tensive road-construction program is in¬ 
cluded in Afghanistan's development plans. 
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Modern bridges built by the Afghan Construction Unit. 



Hashimi Bridge near Herat 




Kabul is served by an up-to-date transportation system. 




































Kabul Radio antenna array. 
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ARTERIES OF PROGRESS 


Like arteries of progress, communications networks play a vital role in the technical and social 
development of all countries. In Afghanistan they are doubly important. With the country’s road and 
air transport only just beginning to approach modern standards and many of the distant provinces 
separated by mountain and desert barriers, much of the burden of linking the growing country to a 
steady pattern of progress must be borne by dependable communications facilities. Thus, widening 
telephone and telegraph systems, expanding postal and radio services, and improving production and 
distribution of newspapers and other printed material must move constantly ahead. Much remains 
to be done, but substantial gains have been made in recent years. 

The country’s first postal service, for example, was begun in 1870 as a modest system with offices 
limited only to Kabul and the major provincial capitals. Mail between cities was carried by swift 
riders on horseback, an early day "pony express” that remained until replaced by motor carriers, the 
famed Afghan mail buses, in 1925. Today, however, under the direction of the Ministry of Communi¬ 
cations, the country is served by nearly 350 postal centers, and with facilities increased by some 20 
percent under the Five-Year Plan, the postal services now handle an annual total of about 3,250,000 
pieces of regular mail and another 250,000 pieces of airmail. 

Similar expansion in telegraph facilities during the Five-Year Plan increased the number of 
skilled telegraph technicians by more than one-third and the number of telegraph receivers in use by 
some 300 percent. Twelve interlocking circuits now handle national telegraphy traffic and, as a member 
of the International Cable Union, the country is almost as closely linked to distant parts of the world 
as to its own provinces. 

In Afghanistan, however, as in most other countries, the most rapidly growing medium of personal 
communication is the telephone. The list of telephone subscribers has nearly doubled during the past 
five years and the number of main telephone lines has grown from less than 2,500 in 1955 to nearly 
25,000 today. Also, before the beginning of the Five-Year Plan, Afghanistan had no facilities for 
making international telephone calls. Today, Kabul is linked by telephone to all parts of the world, 
with telephone services to New York, London, Paris, Bombay, Teheran, Tashkent and Moscow.’ 
Services to various other cities are routed by way of New York or Paris, but plans are underway for 
more direct extensions to other such international centers as Tokyo, Rome, Munich and Calcutta. 

Another fast-growing communications network is building up around the newspaper publishing 
industry. Kabul has several daily newspapers, two of which, the morning Islah and the evening Anis, 
have circulations of more than 15,000. Many of the provinces also have daily publications and the 
number of weekly newspapers, always large, is still increasing. Most newspapers are bi-lingual and 
subscriptions to foreign publications in English, French, German, Arabic, etc., are becoming widely 
popular. 

But perhaps the best known of Afghanistan’s many communications services is Radio Kabul. 
A national service directed by the Department of Press and Publications (equivalent of Ministry of 
Press and Information), Radio Kabul’s programming not only offers such traditional radio fare as 
hourly news broadcasts and the usual variety of musical programs, but also includes such special 
public service programs as drama, a children’s hour, and foreign language teaching classes. 

The voice of Radio Kabul is heard throughout the East and it beams daily broadcasts in several 
languages, including English, Russian and French, toward such far away points as Japan and South 
Africa. Thus, Radio Kabul, like Afghanistan itself, extends the hand of friendship to all the world. 


N 


swsboys delivering the morning Islah, one of Kabul’s three daily newspapers. 
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Regular children's educational programs 
bring crowds of eager youngsters to watch 
and participate in plays and musical concerts. 
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Musical shows attract huge radio audi¬ 
ences, fare ranging from folksong and 
soloists to modern Afghan ensembles. 
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Recording room pre-records many interviews, special 
service programs tor delayed broadcast. 


One of the Press Department's film editing rooms. 
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This air-conditioned automatic telephone exchange 
at Kabul was built in 1957, has provisions for 5000 
connections. 


Telephone lineman at work on Kabul-Kandahar circuits. 
Number of telephone workers has increased nearly 30 per 
cent in last five years. 


Central switchboard, Kabul telephone exchange. Inter¬ 
national calls are handled by Afghan operators with 
special language training. 


Newest communications equipment, radio-photo, 
can reproduce photographs flashed by radio from 
thousands of miles away. 
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Newspapers and other publishing interests are among country’s fastest growing indus¬ 
tries. Needs are being met by modern equipment like high-speed offset press below. 
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Women, like these camera operators in photo¬ 
engraving room, are finding new job opportuni¬ 
ties in printing trades. 
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Most type is still set by hand by young apprentices. 

Many will later be sent abroad for special training. 
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Lines of customers keep postal clerks busy. 
Mail load has increased 25 per cent since 1 956. 




A sorting table at the central post office, Kabul. 
About half of all Kabul mail is international. 
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Mail carriers prepare to make their morning deliveries. 
Bicycles are common to cities but remote villages ore often 
served by horseback. 
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Trucks loading for fast inter-city mail and passenger transport. 
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SELECTED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 
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THE LAND'S GREEN PROMISE 


Through a combination of high mountains and scant rainfall, Afghanistan’s agricultural hopes 
have traditionally been caught somewhere between a promise and a problem. In the highlands, heavy 
mountain snows provide abundant water and rich topsoil along the foothills, but steep inclines make 
farming difficult; in the vast flat lowlands where farming should be easy, natural water is often hardly 
known. Thus, less than 10 percent of the country’s total land area is cultivated in any given year; 
two-thirds of this is irrigated; and most of the remaining third is dry-farming. 

Yet, 85 percent of the Afghan people are farmers. Wherever water can be channeled and there 
is space for a plow to hold or flocks to graze—on small plots reclaimed from the hillsides or on multi¬ 
acre tracts spread across the valleys—in tiny hamlets and huge villages—a postoral people shape 
their way of life around the green promise of the land. For despite the rapid development of new 
industries, Afghanistan’s economy still depends on the soil and resources that lie beneath it. Agricul¬ 
ture provides an estimated 70 percent of the country’s income, and farm and animal products are 
the basis of all its exports. 

The country’s crops are as widely varied as its climate and topography. Sugar cane and citrus 
trees flourish in the hot, windless shelter of the Jalalabad and Helmand Valleys, for example; sugar 
beets are plentiful in the moderate climate around Baghlan; and the warm, clear air of the northern 
provinces, past the Hindukush, brings abundant harvests of cotton and grain. 

One crop, however, which is almost country-wide and which provides one of Afghanistan’s most 
important harvests, is fruit. Apricots, peaches and grapes are grown nearly everywhere in the country 
and from an estimated 1,000,000 hectares of fruit trees and vineyards, harvests yielded nearly 500,000 
tons of produce in 1959 and 676,000 tons in i960. Fruits are especially plentiful around Kandahr and 
Herat and along the broad Kabul plains. Kabul province also produces sizeable harvests of apples, 
pears, plums and cherries, while its mulberry plantings along with those in Baghlan, not only yield 
large fruit harvests, but are an important source of silkworm eggs for the country’s fast-growing 
sericulture interests. 

But few areas of Afghanistan can compete with the northern regions around Kataghan, Mazar 
and Maimana for agricultural significance. Combining high fertility with ample water and vast ex¬ 
panses of natural pasturage for livestock, this area has long been considered one of the country’s 
most important farm areas. Here is the home range of some 6,000,000 head of Afghanistan’s famed 
Karakul sheep; here is grown a substantial part of the country-wide wheat crop; and here, too, is the 
source of most of the country’s expanding cotton crop. One province along Kataghan, produced 
more than two-thirds of the country’s I960 cotton crop of some 30,000 tons. 

expanding cotton crop. One province along Kataghan, produced more than two-thirds of the country’s 
I960 cotton crop of some 30,000 tons. 

Today there is new hope that the abundance of the northern province may soon be equalled by 
other areas of the country, some of them once barren desert. Through irrigation, soil surveys and new- 
crop research, the Ministry of Agriculture and other government agencies are already well on the way 
with projects such as the Arghandab and the Kargha Dams, and the Helmand Valley Authority is to 
bring new answers to Afghanistan’s age-old agricultural problems. 

The Helmand Valley, for example, covers nearly half of the country’s total land area and includes 
some of its most arid terrain. When the present valley program is completed, some 85,000 hectares 
(202,000 acres) of land will be receiving fresh irrigation water through newly constructed canals and 
distribution systems. Already, much of the new land is under cultivation—a green tide that may one 
day help to bring a new way of life to all Afghanistan. 


An irrigation canal brings fresh water and new promise to a village farmer. 
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spring blossoming fruit trees in the Hindu Kush foothills. 
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Irrigation and cotton go hand in hand to create new re¬ 
sources. Most cotton is raised in the north-central provinces. 
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Mechanized agricultural equipment assumes new importance. 
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Clearing a vineyard canal. Grapes are 
one of the country's principal products. 
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Vast open ranges north of the Hindu Kush provide natural livestock 


pasture. 
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Hanging grapes at Kares-i-Mir. Many delicious varieties of grapes are grown throughout the country. 




Scientific spraying of vineyards protects one of Afghanistan’s chief fruit products. 
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Varieties of excellent fruit and succulent melons abound. 
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Conservation and propagation of trees is an 
important facet of the agricultural program. 

View is of tree farm in the Helmand Valley. 
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International Trade Fair at Kabul. 
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NEW GROWTH FOR 
AN OLD POTENTIAL 


n ' f'l Pe ? plC arC hard at W ° rk P roduci "g country’s all-important agricultural 

Soods hot h rCS 7 the P° pU ' aCe 15 no less bus P Processing and marketing them Today the flow of 
goods both in and out of the country promises new growth for the country's old potential as the center 

rhr efold ^ ° Unng laSt ^ years Af ^ han 4™ have increased nearly 

yelrfago’. ' mP ° rtS ^ n ° W totallin g "early four times the level of seven 

, ° n f Sdky ’ nch - hued fleece of Y°™S lam bs, is not only the country’s 

argest dollar earner but provides a livelihood for more Afghans than perhaps any other single com 

modify. Widely misnamed as Persian Lamb, Karakul is a popular favor ke in world fashion cemers and 

prized ^ alm «t exclusively of Afghan origin. Today, facing keen competition from less 

from h, P r T l , pe tS fr ° m the Soviet Union and South West Africa, Afghanistan is far 
mg a one in the Karakul market but world demand has nevertheless brought an increase in 
the country s output of superior skins to a peak of nearly 3,000,000 pelts per year 

Fruits, fresh and dried always close rivals of furs and wool for importance to Afghan commerce 
have also shown substantial market expansion. Thus crop increases coupled with new pZZZ* 

fmoo'oooZrT 1 f tranSP ° rtati0n fadlldeS were able «> su PPly a " increase of nearly 6,500 000 kilo! 
^14,300,000 lbs.) of fruit exports in 1959 alone. 

counfr!’, ho' 6 thCS ? anda h ° St ° f ° ther Afghan pr ° duCtS are findin g read P marke « abroad, the 
ofexpLdinvT dS , are mcreas,n g even faster - Steadily rising living standards and growing demands 
m fufl rn g indu s tr ' e s require services and materials that the country is as yeL unable to supply 
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IndPrhT^ m ° re m °j em buSmCSS praCtices have been de veloped by the Ministry o?Commerce 
imnrn e £° vernment departments in recent years. Examples of this are the current proposals to 
improve arbitration procedures in commercial disputes and steps to encourage the entry of responsible 
foreign traders into Afghan commerce. Ten years ago special licenses were required o/foreign traders 
ucting usiness in fghanistan; today there are no discriminatory regulations or taxes for such 

ran th eS - incentives are °®«d to foreign capital interested in coming into Afghan s 
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At present, the Government regulates the importation and distribution of certain basic items in 
ordertoach.eve^rice stabilization for essential commodities, but the chief means of consumer goods 
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Today, bazaars in the larger cities such as Kabul and Kandahar, Herat, Mazar-i-sherif etc can 
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recovers. \ find nem u S ran ^ n « from blc y cles and electric refrigerators to transistor radios and tape 
reco ders, and everywhere of course, the signs of a new technology are dominant-tire shops and 
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onerare f h m u ^ h ' gh , W,dl oran g es an d grapes or textiles and shoes. Here vendors and craftsmen 
operate family businesses which often date back several generations. 


Ba| es of standardized 


high-quality cotton are ready for export. 
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Appliance shop 


Modern business establishments in Kabul. 


Phonograph record store 


Fabric store 
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Textile store window display 

































>u "9 homemakers shop for an exquisite Afghan carpet. 


Carpets at the customs house are prepared for export. 
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General merchandise shop 


Furniture display room 
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Fresh fruit bazaar, 
j IjL 0 j lo 


Dried fruits for local consumption and export. 
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The humblest can enter these portals to see the King. 
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GOVERNMENT 
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National insignia. 


PROTECTING 
FREEDOM'S HERITAGE 




Afghanistan is a constitutional monarchy. Its hard-won independence has been carefully pro¬ 
tected by measures calculated to assure individual freedoms, to improve the country generally and to 
foster a developing prosperity for all. 

The King is pledged to defend the Nation’s rights and independence. The Constitution guarantees 
every Afghan national, irrespective of race, creed or religion, equal rights under the law. No person 
may be imprisoned, detained or punished without due trial by the courts. The residence of every 
fghan subject is protected from entry without a warrant, and confiscation of personal property is 
forbidden. School attendance is compulsory. 

The present Constitution was adopted in 1923. It has been amended twice; once in 1928 and again 
in 1931 during the reign of the late King Mohammed Nadir Shah. 

The present King, His Majesty Mohammed Zahir Shah, ascended the Throne as first descendent 
o t e House of Mohammed Nadir Shah, constitutionally designated as the reigning House of 
fghanistan. The King, who must be a true Moslem, is pledged to rule in accordance with the Laws 
of Islam and the fundamental laws of the country. 

Legislative power is vested in the Parliament, which includes the King, a House of Nobles or 
Senate, and a National Assembly or House of Representatives. Judicial power rests with three Islamic 
courts; the Primary Courts, the Appeals Courts, and a Supreme Court. Executive power is in the hands 
of a Cabinet nominated by a Prime Minister who is, in turn, appointed by the King. 

Parliament alone has the power to pass new laws and to amend or repeal existing ones. Bills 
must be approved by both the House and the Senate, but in cases of disagreement they are referred 
for settlement to a Joint Committee composed of twenty members from each branch. If agreement is 
still not reached, the question is passed to the King for final decision. When the Assembly is not in 
session a bill may become temporarily effective if and when ratified by the King. However, it remains 
subject to confirmation by Parliament at its next session. 

The National Assembly is composed of 173 elected representatives chosen from all parts of the 
country. Each member is elected for a term of three years. Meetings are held annually and are open 
to the Press and visitors. 

The House of Nobles comprises 60 experienced elders, nominated by the King in recognition 
of their past services to the country. They are all men with long experience in public affairs, having 
served in posts such as Governors, Ambassadors and Cabinet Ministers, and constitute something of 
an Afghan Council of Elder Statesmen’. 

Day-to-day Executive administration is carried out by fifteen Ministries and two Independent 
Departments respectively: National Defense, Foreign Affairs, Interior, Justice, Finance, Education, 
Health, Communications, Commerce, Public Works, Agriculture, Mines and Industries, Planning, 
Press and Information, and Tribal Affairs. The court affairs are handled by the Minister of Court. 

Local government is conducted by seven Governors and ten Commissioners appointed to head 
each of the country’s seventeen provinces. Lesser aspects of government are administered in each 
province by Directors appointed by the various ministries. Directors of Education, for example, 
appointed at Kabul by the Ministry of Education, will perform provincial educational duties under 
supervision of the Governor of Kabul. 



Voters cast their ballots for the assembleymen of their choice. 
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Cabinet in session. 
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Prime Ministry 


^r. Abdul Zahir opens the Eleventh National Assembly. 


The Royal office building. 
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National Assembly 


View from the Ministry of Finance. 


Pashtunistan Avenue, Kabul. 
















































Ministry of Public Works 


Premier Dooud at the Loy Jirga (Supreme National Council). 
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In the absence of dependable international 
peace, national defense plays an important 
role in the affairs of the nation. 
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Military parade, Kabul. 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
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United Nations. “Afghanistan is determined to unite its strength with other nations, large and small, to 
maintain international peace and security and to promote economic and social advancement of all people. 
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"Based on mutual respect Afghanistan desires the friendship of all nations and peoples.” 
Sardar Mohammed Naim, Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs. 
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AMONG THE 
FAMILY OF NATIONS 


After heroic struggle for independence, the year 1919 saw the reemergence of Afghanistan as a 
completely s ° verei gn State, taking her rightful place among the world’s family of nations. The 
British de facto suzerainty over the external affairs of Afghanistan ended with Third Anglo-Afehan 
War and the nation once again won the opportunity to shape its policies, both internal and external 
in accordance with the wishes of its people. The lingering effects of foreign domination hampered 

the pace of progress, but wise and determined policy won in the long run the fulfilment of Afghanistan's 
legitimate aspirations. 

With the advent of independence from the foreign yoke, diplomatic, cultural and trade relations 
were established in increasing numbers with other States; travelers, educators, scientists and scholars 
came to visit and inquire; and Afghans likewise, went abroad. Some went to assume diplomatic and 

K ' Ca , P osts > ot hers went to head trade and goodwill missions, many went in search of knowledge 
which they were to bring back to their people in the years to come. 

The Afghan leaders firmly believe that in order to foster understanding and maintain peace 
among nations, it is essential that responsible leaders of nations establish personal contacts for the 
exchange of views on world problems. In keeping with this policy Afghan leaders have received leaders 
from, and m turn have visited many foreign countries. These include the State visits to Afghanistan 
by Premier Khrushchev and former President of the U.S.S.R. Marshall Voroshilov, President Gamel 
Abdel Nasser of the United Arab Republic, Premier Chou En-Lai of the People's Republic of China 
ormer President of the United States of America Dwight D. Eisenhower and Vice-President Richard 
M. Nixon, Prime Minister Nehru of India, Premier Imami of Iran, President Soekarno of Indonesia 
and dozens of other leading world personalities. 

His Majesty King Mohammed Zahir Shah has, by invitation, visited U.S.S.R., U.A.R., Yugo¬ 
slavia Pakistan, India, Iraq, and Saudi Arabia. Prime Minister Sardar Mohammed Da’oud has likewise 
visited the U.A.R., India, People's Republic of China, Pakistan, Iran, Turkey, U.S.S.R. U.S.A. 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland and Burma. 

Generally, along with sound national measures taken for the public welfare of its own population 
the Government of Afghanistan has defined clear policies for itself with regard to relations with other 
governments and nations. They are mutual respect, equality, non-aggression, non-interference in the 
affairs of others and non-alignment with military blocs. Afghans support the right of all people and 
nations to determine their future in accordance with the freely expressed wishes of their people and 
beheve in solving international problems without recourse to arms or subterfuge. Afghanistan firmly 
believes that it is only in an atmosphere of international peace and tranquility that the aspirations of 
the people of Afghanistan for spiritual and material progress can be realized. Hence Afghanistan is 
a staunch supporter of peace. As a member of the United Nations since 1947, Afghanistan is a firm 
supporter of the United Nations Charter the Declaration of Human Rights, the Declaration of the 
andung Conference, and takes the position that the terms of the Charter must inevitably be trans- 
lated into action and that real peace and international cooperation be ensured throughout the world. 

Th “ s> P art of the Afghan story is told in the continuing meetings between its representatives and 
leaders from other States, in working through the United Nations for solution to world problems, in 
exc anges of diplomatic personnel, in friendly discussions between Afghan scholars and students 
abroad with their hosts—all leading to increasing understanding between the nations. 


"Women ore rapidly assuming their rightful place in society." Madam Suleeman at the United Nations. 
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Ambassador Pazhwak: "The entry into the United Nations of the new members means 
the entry into force of the universal principles or equality and dignity of man. 
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Abdul Hai Aziz, Deputy Minister of Planning in the Economic and Social Council: 
. . elimination of social ills depends largely on an increase in productivity. 
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Afghan Delegation to the Asian-African Women's Conference in colorful costumes. 
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H.M. Mohammed Zahir Shah: "Thousands of 
miles of geographic distance between us is 
spanned by our common respect for principles 
-upon which your country has been built." 
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Premier Daoud: "Our understanding is the product of 
good will and sincerity nourished and consolidated 
during yeafs of friendship based on mutual respect. 
U.S.A. 
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H.M. Mohammed Zahir Shah: "The friendship between 
Afghanistan and the U.S.S.R. rests on the firm foundation of 
the desires of the people of our countries for friendship." 
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Premier Mohammed Daoud: "From the outset friendship 
between our two countries has flourished in an atmosphere 
of mutual respect.” U.S.S.R. 
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"Our deep and abiding friendship reflects the 
true spirit of brotherhood, fostered by the 
thirteen centuries of profound faith in Islam." 
U.A.R. 
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"Our common struggle for the maintenance of peace 
in the world and promoting brotherhood among 
nations constitute the basis of our understanding." 
Burma 
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“Our friendship which has been strengthened by cultural 
and economic ties has a history of many thousands of years 
behind it." India 
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"At no time in history has mankind needed peace and 
security as much as it needs it now. The alternative to 
peace is total destruction." Poland 
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"The similarity of our point of view on major inter¬ 
national issues brings us closer together." Yugoslavia 
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"Our policy of neutrality which is based on the 
Charter of the United Nations emanates from the 
wishes of our people." Austria 
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"Direct face to face contacts between the leaders of 
nations foster understanding and good will which are 
so essential to world peace." Czechoslovakia 
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"The history of Afghan-Turkish friendship is a testimony 
of continued cooperation which has survived the vicissi¬ 
tudes of time." Turkey 
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"Relations of amity between Afghanistan and Iran 
which are based on cultural ties and mutual good will are 
a historical fact." Iran 
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'Our ancient culture, common struggle against imperial¬ 
ism and respect for each other’s point of view strengthens 
the historic friendship between our two peoples." China 
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"The strong ties of religion, culture and brotherhood bind us 
together.” Indonesia 
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"Our common outlook on major issues of the day 
strengthens our ancient friendship.” India 
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"The peoples of Afghanistan and Pashtunistan have common race 
and common history. Whatever causes difficulty or unrest in Pash¬ 
tunistan will not leave us, or the entire region, unaffected. 
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"We, wholeheartedly, support the demands of our Pashtun 
brothers for self determination. It is a moral obligation and 
in keeping with the spirit of the Declaration of Human 
Rights.” 
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The sun rises in Afghanistan with new hopes for tomorrow. 




LOOKING FORWARD 
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BUILDING FOR TOMORROW 



History has left the Afghan people with the legacy of ever being on guard to defend and protect 
the high moral values and the cherished goal of independence. The valiant sacrifice of our forefathers 
has not gone in vain. Today it is up to the present generation to secure a happy future for those to 
follow. This cannot be achieved by expression of words void of practical application. The future is 
ours if we continue in the footsteps of the heroes of Afghan culture and independence, and if we 
accept our grave and heavy responsibility with a sense of dedication and self-sacrifice. The path ahead 
is full of pitfalls and the odds are tremendous. 

The effects and after-effects of aggressive interventions into the affairs of our people has robbed 
us of the opportunity to keep in step with much of the progressive aspect of the social and industrial 
revolution of the 19th and 20th centuries.Our energies were sapped by foreign intrusions; the sacrifice 
was great, the price was not too high for liberty. With clear vision, dedicated purpose and hard work, 
the goal of rapid progress and balanced prosperity cannot be too far away. 

It is by no means an exaggeration to state that the present generation of Afghans are cognizant 
of their rights and responsibilities, and are ready to shoulder the complex task of making up for lost 
time and opportunities. It is a good augury that this desire of the people is supplemented and guided 
by enlightened and energetic leadership. In order to achieve our objectives it is essential to harness 
material resources and the energies of our people to the task of national development, in a manner 
which will give optimum results. 

Spearheaded by the Government and supported by the rank and file, the country launched its 
first development plan in 1956. It is a source of pride and pleasure to all Afghans to be able to state 
that notwithstanding the difficulties with which they were and still are faced, most of the projects 
under the plan have been successfully carried out, and inflation has been avoided..A rigid control of 
public receipts and expenditures, together with balanced and sound finances have been the guiding 
principle of our financial policy. 

From the outset Afghanistan had to reconcile the harshness of economic realities with deep- 
seated and quite natural aspiration for social progress, and bring about a balance that would keep 
intact the salient features of both. The battle against the demons of ignorance, hunger and disease 
can be waged only when clear thinking, balanced judgment and keen foresight prevail. It is then that 
accelerated economic development can take place without creating a disequilibrium in the social 
thinking. 

We are aware of the fact that the objective of planned development is not only to increase 
production and attain higher standards of living, but to secure a social and economic order wherein 
values of freedom and justice will be paramount. Of course, the primary aim is to provide basic ne¬ 
cessities to all the persons in the country, and at the same time to emphasize the place of human 
values in social and economic development. 

Any improvement to social services needed for the elimination of social ills, depend largely on 
an increase in productivity; any social progress conceived without taking this into consideration is 
doomed to be futile and impracticable. More serious still, if economic resources are too weak to 
undertake social plans, frustration will be inevitable. It is therefore, dangerous to promise social 
progress if no economic foundation exists to generate a rise in productivity. On the other hand, 
rapid economic development should not and cannot be envisaged by leaving social changes to take 
care of themselves. Instead of treating social policy as subservient to economic policy, or vice versa, 
it is in the interest of balanced development to consider them as equals. Thus any procedure that may 


Prime Minister lays the cornerstone of the new Kabul University. 
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A vigorous program of reforestation is 
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being carried out throughout the country. 
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Forest conservation in Pactia. 
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Tree farm 
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Reforestation project 
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give one precedence over the other should be avoided. Hence the real issue is how to interpret programs 
for a balanced soc.al and economic development in such a way as to satisfy the growing aspirations 
o t ie people. Because of the present stage of development, substantial economic progress is necessary 
m Afghanistan before ambitious social endeavour is practical. Lack of funds and not desire limit the 
possibilities of undertaking a more expanded program of social uplift. 

In constructing social and economic institutions a large responsibility rests with the government 
on behalf of the entire country. The Government has to plan its own investment and to influence 
and regulate economic activity within the private sector so as to ensure the coordinated development 
o all available resources, so that all citizens, men and women, are given full and equal opportunity 
for growth and service. rr 7 

Of necessity was First Five-Year Plan which will end in September 1961, was a modest one and 
was primarily concerned with activities in the public sector. It was directed towards building the much 
needed infra-structure and the basis for bolder plans of the future. The national economy has now 
become relatively viable and capable of absorbing a much higher rate of investment. Pushing the 
economy into the take-off stage is one of the objectives under the Second Five-Year Plan In con 
junction with this primary objective, then, the Second Five-Year Plan aims at faster growth of national 
income in order to keep pace with the growth in population. 

Agricultural production will be stepped up to meet the growing demand brought about by rising 
income and population as well as to increase exports rapidly. Industrial development will be pursued 
vigorously with concurrent training and preparation of managerial and technical personnel The 
Second Plan assures an annual growth of 8 to 10 percent in the national income over the plan period 
a rate which is higher than that achieved under the First Plan. A five-fold increase over the investment 
achieved during the first plan is taken into consideration. Private enterprise is assigned an increasingly 
important role in national development. This is based on the assumption that the private sector 

accepts the broad discipline and values implicit in the national plan and will function in unison with 
the public sector. 

Briefly, the distribution of investment in industries, power and mining, agriculture and irrigation, 
transport and communications, Government enterprises, municipalities, health and education and 
survey and research will be 27.4%, 32.3%, 29.0%, 3%, 3%, 5.2% & .1% respectively. The total industrial 
production of the country will be raised by .approximately 375%. The total agricultural production 
will be raised by approximately 35 percent. The total investment for capital construction will be raised 
by approximately 250 percent and the total investment by the State will be raised by 393%. The total 
number of village, elementary, middle and high schools will be raised from 1,316 to 11,029 and the 
number of professional schools from twenty-four to thirty-nine. The number of hospitals will be 
raised by 39 percent and the number of beds by 59 percent. In the field of foreign trade, it is estimated 
that the va ue of foreign transactions will increase by about 149 percent, exports will increase by 70 
percent and imports by 185 percent. The balance of trade will rise by 466 percent. 

It is also expected that national income of the country will increase by 47 percent. (All the above 
statistics will be subject to fluctuation in accordance with the degree of contributions to the Afghan 
development by friendly countries.) 

The invaluable experience gained during the First Five-Year Economic and Social Development 
Plan together with the achievements accomplished, form a firm base on which the formulation of 
the Second Five-Year-Plan rests. 

The stress and strain of historical events have forged the people of Afghanistan into a united 
mass with a single purpose to eliminate the deficiencies of the present which we have inherited from 
the past. With cautious optimism Afghanistan looks forward to its future with confidence. 
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Prime Minister inau¬ 
gurating construction 
at Naghlu. 
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Darunta diversion dam will provide power and 
water for the Jalalbad area. 
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Railhead at Torghandi. 
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The Ghori hydro-electric plant. 


Torghundi-Kandahar concrete highway will give 
new impetus to national and international com¬ 
merce and traffic. 
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The 2 Vi kilometer tunnel through the Hindu Kush mountains 
at Salang will shorten the route to the north by 200 kilo¬ 
meters. 






























Kandahar International Airport passenger terminal. 



Civil Aviation headquarters. 


Herat country airport, one of many under construction. 
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Construction is progressing on the Kabul-Torkham 
road. 
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New hospitals such as this are planned. 
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Kandahar fruit processing plant will have a 
capacity of 32,000 tons annually. 


Vocational Agricultural school. 
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The King and the men of tomorrow. 


Happy children ushering in a bright future. 
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CHRONOLOGY 



50,000-30,000 B.C. 
3,000-2,500 B.C 


2,500-1,800 B.C 


2,000-1,500 B.C 
1,000 B.C 
330-328 B.C 
250 B.C 
135 B.C 


40-50 A.D, 
127-160 


220 

425 

453 

719 

850 

871 

874-999 

962 

998-1030 


1148-1215 

1222 

1405-1519 

1505-1530 

1709-1738 

1747-1818 


1826 


1929-1933 

1933 


Remains of Stone Age civilization found in Northern Afghanistan at Auq Kaprak, 
Dadil valley and Qara Kamar. 

Early Aryan settlers in Bakhtar, (Mazar-i-Shareef, Qataghan, Badakhshan and 
Maimana in Northern Afghanistan). 

Aryans spreading west to Persia, South and East beyond the Hindukush in to Northern 
India and beyond. 

The powerful kingdom of the Aryans at Bukhdi (Balkh) Paishdadis, Kawa, Haspa, etc. 
Spitama Zarathusthra (Zoroaster) in Bukhdi, during the reign of Gushtuspa. 
Alexander in Aryana (ancient Afghanistan). 

Deodotus and Hellenic dynasties. 

Helleucles, the last of the Hellenic kings of Bukhdi was forced by advancing Cythians 
to organize a new kingdom in Kapisa (Kapichi) South of the Hindukush near Kabul. 
Kajula Kadphises lays the foundation of the Kushan dynasty in northern Afghanistan. 
Kanishka, the great, the third Kushan King, extends his sway to trans-Indus and 
trans-Oxus. Art flourishes and Bakhtari language form the basis of the modern lan¬ 
guages of Afghanistan. 

The downfall of the Kushans and the rise of the Kaidadis or Little Kushans. 
Yaphalites in Aryana. 

Buddist missionaries from Kapichi (Kapisa—near Kabul) travel through China to the 
island of Victoria in Vancouver, B.C., and proceed to Yucatan Penninsula in Mexico. 
Ratbils and the kingdom of Kabul. 

Transfer of power to Kabul Shahan. 

Yaqub Lais Safari and the Muslim Kingdom of Aryana which is then called Khorasan. 
Emergence of the Samanids. 

The Ghaznawids. 

Sultan Mahmud of Ghazi the great patron of art annexes Persia, most of Pakistan— 
India, part of trans-oxonia. Ghuzni becomes the great center of art and culture in 
the East. 

The Ghori dynasty builds an empire beyond Afghanistan, in India. 

Mongol hordes and the cataclysm that destroyed many cities in Afghanistan at the 
hand of notorious Genghis Khan. 

The brilliant era of art and culture under the Timurids of Herat, Behzad Herawi 
(Rafaell of the East) achieves the zenith in miniature painting. 

Baber, the founder of the Moghul dynasty who built an empire in India, selects 
Afghanistan as the center of his operation against the sub-continent of India. 
Hotakis of Kandahar conquer Persia. 

Khorasan under Ahmad Shah Durani (Abdali) is henceforth known as Afghanistan. 
Ahmadshah annexes part of Persia, all of Western Pakistan, part of India and trans- 
oxonia to Afghanistan (Afghanistan’ Pashtuistan). 

The Barickzais (Mohammedzais) come face to face with expanding British Empire and 
in three wars (1838, 1878-80, and 1919) succeed to protect Afghan Independence but 
part of the Afghan territory is lost. 

His Late Majesty Mohammed Nadir Shah (Mohammedzai) ascends the throne as 
constitutional monarch. 

H. M. Mahammed Zahir Shah ascends the throne and energetically leads the country 
toward progress. 
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